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WAR AND CIVILIZATION. ' 

It is almost needless for me to say how deeply I appre- 
ciate the invitation to address you to-night extended me by 
your honored President, and how much I regret that the oc- 
casion should be one marked by the severance of ties both 
intimate and tender. During the twelve years of my con- 
nection with Sewanee, my relations with your body have 
been, to me, a source both of profit and of the most genuine 
pleasure. I simply cannot imagine pleasanter relations, and 
it is because they mean so much to me that I am at once go- 
ing to talk about something else. What that something else 
should be is clear enough to my own mind, but I have some 
difficulty in finding a title that will name or describe it with 
sufficient brevity. Perhaps if it were not for the sake of 
avoiding the appearance of an even partial competition with 
that unique and unapproachable genius, Carlyle, I might be 
tempted to entitle my remarks: "A Sign of the Times." I 
should, indeed, like to take a broader sweep, and deal with 
the "Signs of the Times" generally; but a topic of such 
scope would seem out of place to-night, and there are spe- 
cial advantages in a concentration of attention and interest. 

The special Sign of the Times that I propose to speak 
about is, however, one of such broad import that when I 
name it you will perhaps think that I might have spared my- 

1 An address delivered at the invitation of the Alumni Association of 
the University of the South, on the occasion of their annual meeting and 
banquet at Sewanee, Tenn., August I, 1900. 
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self all thought of the advantages of delimitation. It is of im- 
portance to us as Americans, as Anglo-Saxons, as human be- 
ings ; it is of importance to us from the point of view of politics 
and religion, and, briefly, of civilization. It is nothing less 
than the present prevalence of the war spirit among the civ- 
ilized nations. That such a spirit is prevalent, needs hardly 
any proof. Ten years ago there was some talk in the Unit- 
ed States about the necessity of an enlarged navy, and, 
shortly after, there was an absurd flurry with Chili ; but on 
the whole, when people in this country spoke or thought of 
war, it was to felicitate themselves that they would have no 
more civil wars, and that they were spared the standing 
armies and military taxes and the dread of the horrors of 
carnage that rendered life oppressive in the chief nations of 
Europe. In Great Britain also, while the soldiers of the 
empire were never idle, there was no marked display of the 
military spirit among the people at large. Dreams of an 
Anglo-Saxon world-empire were indeed cherished in some 
quarters, but while Mr. Gladstone lived, cynical indifference 
to the rights of other peoples was always liable to stern re- 
buke from the voice that had protested, in the name of civil- 
ization, against the atrocities of the Neapolitan Bourbon and 
of the "unspeakable Turk." 

But nous avons change" tout cela: we have changed all 
that. We wrote and talked about our new navy until a de- 
sire to use it took possession of many minds — a desire that 
has been amply fulfilled. We almost worked ourselves up 
into war with Great Britain over a boundary question, which 
has since been decided mainly in her favor. Then came 
the troubles in Cuba, the blowing up of the Maine, and the 
figurative, not real, loss of our heads. The war followed, 
presenting us with heroes who have already lost most of 
their luster; with scandals that have shed a sinister light 
upon the incompetency and corruption of many public of- 
ficials; with accessions of territory which we may or may 
not govern properly; and with an immense augmentation of 
national conceit, or of moral earnestness for the good of 
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others, as the case may be. The net results of the changes 
introduced within the decade are as yet uncertain. Many 
zealous persons think that we have entered upon a great 
missionary enterprise worthy of the days of the apostles. 
Others, equally conscientious and intelligent, think that the 
ship of state has broken loose from its moorings and is being 
driven helmless over a stormy sea. Still others think that 
our resemblance to the apostles is somewhat dubious, but 
that neither are we like to helpless mariners upon an un 
charted and tempestuous ocean. 

In the last-mentioned class are found, or will be found, 1 
think, most persons who have the time and the inclination 
to study present events from the point of view of history. 
Such persons will be inclined to doubt the missionary un- 
selfishness of a race that always grabs lands while seeking 
to save souls, and who invariably imports into new posses- 
sions as many whisky jugs as Bibles. They will doubt equal- 
ly, on the other hand, the notion that, in the space of a dec- 
ade, a whole people can totally forget, and forever, the les- 
sons of experience, or that the new paths on which they en- 
ter must necessarily lead to destruction, simply because en- 
trance is made in a thoughtless manner and under far from 
trustworthy guides. In other words, such persons agree 
with Browning's statement, 

" God's in his heaven," 

while obliged to dissent from his accompanying proposition, 

"All's right with the world." 

All is not right with a world that, after nineteen centuries of 
Christianity, finds great nations settling disputes, often triv- 
ial, by arms instead of by reason; that finds weak peoples, 
on one pretext or another, being subjugated and deprived of 
political independence; that finds military glory and mere 
physical courage given precedence over civic glory and 
moral courage. All's not right with a world which glosses 
over the brutality of the common soldier with a veneer of 
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sentimental romance. We know perfectly well that very 
few of our soldiers are heroes, and that war, save in the up- 
per grades of the two services, is a brutal trade. Yet we 
keep up our illusions by tall talk about patriotism and the 
"strenuous life;" 1 we brand all objectors as "traitors;" 
we exult over bulletins announcing the death of numerous 
enemies; we ask blessings upon our arms of Him who said, 
" Blessed are the peacemakers" — in fine, we commit a thou- 
sand absurdities, of one sort or another, until our emotions 
are satiated and our pockets begin to grow empty, when we 
return to our senses for a period. All is certainly not right 
in such a world as this, nor does the fact that we assign 
lofty motives to our conduct at all mitigate the effects of that 
conduct upon others, or much mitigate its effects upon our- 
selves. We may be a most humane and Christian people, 
but the fact remains that every day our soldiers are killing 
human beings whom we call enemies, but whom we profess 
to believe that Christ died to save. It is fatuous optimism to 
say that such a state of things is " all right." It is equally 
fatuous pessimism to say that it cannot be mended because 
human nature is human nature. Human nature is just as 
truly divine nature, and no evil was ever got rid of by the 
reiteration of its inevitability. If war is not an evil, let us 
give up the cant of dilating upon its horrors; if it is an evil, 
let us give up the cant of extolling the statesmen who bring 
it about, and the soldiers who are their instruments. We do 
not extol judges in their black caps, and public hangmen ; 
yet they also, we are told, serve the State by taking human 
life. Must wholesale destruction alone be viewed in the 
light of sentimental glamor, just as the wholesale thievery of 
a successful bankrupt is by some weak minds? 

But I said just now that the student of history does not 
take an entirely pessimistic view of the aberrations of hu- 

1 It is almost needless for me to say that, while I dissent toio caelo from 
many of his most cherished opinions, the noble man whose name is inti- 
mately associated with this phrase has, and shall always have, my heartiest 
love and admiration. 
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inanity even in this terrible matter of war. He knows, for 
example, that the American people are not truculent or 
bloodthirsty, or insensible to the rights and liberties of other 
peoples. He knows that the nineteenth century is to be 
credited with other and more useful inventions than those of 
lyddite shells and dum-dum bullets. He knows, on the 
other hand, that a scrutiny of the times and a comparison of 
the present with the past is often effective in throwing into 
ludicrous relief the conceit and self-delusion of an age, and 
is thus productive of good. Let us now, in a modest fash- 
ion, attempt such a scrutiny and comparison, from which we 
may possibly learn some useful purpose to which even war 
may be applied, history teaching us that the very powers of 
evil themselves may, in God's providence, be developed into 
instrumentalities of good. The eve of a new century espe- 
cially invites such a scrutiny and comparison. Arbitrary 
periods of time can in themselves have no effect upon the 
course of events ; but the human imagination, attributing ef- 
fects to such periods, may affect events. The close of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries were 
marked by great changes in human affairs. The close of 
the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries 
seem likely to be equally marked. Let us look more close- 
ly at these periods. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the French race was 
engaged in a crusade the object of which was to spread the 
principles of popular liberty, or of civilization, as the French 
understood the term, throughout a downtrodden and benight- 
ed world. At the close of the nineteenth century the Eng- 
lish-speaking races are engaged in a similar crusade ; but in 
lieu of the "Liberte, Egalit^, Fraternite" of the French rev- 
olutionists, their watchword seems to be the alliterative and 
canting combination: "Duty and Destiny." The French 
were missionaries of a doctrinaire type ; we Anglo-Saxons 
are missionaries of a hypocritical type; or, to put the con- 
trast in another form, it is the sentimental Rousseau versus 
the strenuous Kipling. The French relied upon arms more 
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than upon reason; so at the end of a century of not un- 
boasted achievements do we, in spite of the fact that over 
a hundred years ago the most clear-sighted of Americans, 
Benjamin Franklin, told us that there never was a good war 
and that there never was a bad peace — an opinion which has 
the explicit sanction of the great, if unheroic, Gibbon. Is 
the contrast of periods, which really seems to be rather a 
parallelism, as advantageous to us moderns as we could 
wish? Are French doctrinairism and sentimentality much 
worse than Anglo-Saxon cant and brutality? Or, are the 
achievements of the French soldiery under Hoche and 
Pichegru, and finally Napoleon and his generals, markedly 
inferior to those of Anglo-Saxon soldiers under Shafter and 
Buller and Roberts, and whatever other military genius the 
next ten years may bring forth? Finally, may not the par- 
allelism be rendered still more complete should Russia, the 
breakwater of the French revolution, prove also the break- 
water of Anglo-Saxon imperialism? Lest, however, you 
should think me insensible to the glories of the "strenuous 
life," which I take to be the secular counterpart of the mil- 
itant Christianity preached from many pulpits and from the 
religious press, as well as unworthy of belonging to the same 
valiant race of freebooters with Mr. Rudyard Kipling and 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, I shall for a moment cease asking ques- 
tions, and direct your attention to another, though kindred, 
phase of our general topic. 

The year 1800 saw the end of Bonaparte's attempt to rival 
Alexander in subduing the Orient. The year 1900 sees all 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race eagerly endeavoring to 
extend their footing in the East, and jealously watched by 
rival European nations. Perhaps historians will date from 
the latter year the beginning of the end of British rule in 
Asia. If so, it will probably be the Russians who will foil 
the English, just as the English foiled Bonaparte. Yet, aft- 
er all, the parallel may not be so close as it looks. The 
nineteenth century has made two very decided advances in 
the matter of the relations of Occidental with Oriental civil 
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ization. Japan has been Europeanized, while the seeds of 
Western development have been planted in China, and have 
germinated in India. Furthermore, Russia has become a 
colonizing power in Asia; her advance is not like that at- 
tempted by Napoleon, one of arms, but it is like that of our 
Western pioneers, one of settlers and railroads. Her dom- 
ination of Asia, if it comes, will not be entirely one of mil- 
itary and civil service castes, as in the British domination in 
India. And, while war may ensue between Russia and 
England, just as between Pitt and Bonaparte, it will be Rus- 
sian settlers, rather than Russian troops, who will determine 
the issue. This will be a gain for civilization. 

There is another and greater gain just now within civiliza- 
tion's grasp; and if European and American statesmen are 
only wise enough to seize it, some of the edge will be taken 
from that pessimistic irony with which not a few of us are 
tempted to treat human affairs. I called attention just now 
to the fact that war still takes precedence of reason as an 
arbiter of disputes among civilized nations, in spite of the 
prudential teachings of wise men like Franklin, and, I might 
have added, of the dictates of conscience and of the revela- 
tion of God. But while the prevalence of war among civ- 
ilized nations, and the promulgation of sciolistic theories in 
its defense by truculent poets and learned sea captains and 
belligerent parsons is a scandal in the eyes of God and of 
thoughtful men, we should not blind ourselves to the fact 
that force directed by reason is a needed instrument in the 
moral governance of the world wherever reason is not strong 
enough to hold its sway alone. Reason is strong enough to 
rule alone among civilized nations if men only will that it 
should do so ; hence the preaching of a Tolstoi is not Uto- 
pian, and the praise of war that we have recently been hear- 
ing on all sides is nothing short of damnable. Reason is 
not, however, strong enough to rule alone either in the rela- 
tions existing among barbarous peoples or in those existing 
between civilization and barbarism. The inference is irre- 
sistible that war is wrong as between civilized powers, the 
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burden of guilt resting, of course, upon the offending pow- 
er — a fact to which the recent Peace Congress bore distinct 
testimony, and to which Christianity has borne testimony 
for centuries even if Christians have not — yet, that war may 
be justifiable if it be used as a police measure by civilization 
against barbarism. But as no individual, save in extreme 
cases of self-defense, is allowed to exercise police functions, 
so, save in such cases, no nation should be allowed to exer- 
cise them, but only the combined powers. The argument 
sometimes advanced that the denial to a nation of the right 
of making war limits its sovereignty and its self-responsibil- 
ity is unworthy of serious notice, because self-limitation of 
the inferior to the superior is an essential principle of the 
moral government of the universe. The child should sub- 
mit to the adult, the adult to the state, the state to the civ- 
ilized powers representing the race in the absence of a 
world state, and the powers, the future world state, and the 
entire race, to God. On no other principle of action can the 
reign of universal peace and law of which poet and prophet 
have dreamed become the blessed lot of mortals. 

We see clearly, then, that the great gain which I said lay 
in civilization's grasp is nothing else than the opportunity to 
make a sharp differentiation between war used as an arbiter 
between civilized powers and war used as a police measure 
against recalcitrant barbarism. War used for the first pur- 
pose — as for instance in the cases of the Mexican war and 
the late war with Spain, of the Crimean war and the present 
war in South Africa — deserves the utmost condemnation of 
every true patriot and lover of his kind; deserves it and gets 
it as soon as men's passions cool. The Mexican and Cri- 
mean wars are now as universally denounced as the Spanish- 
American and South African wars will be. Yet men shouted 
the barbarous and unchristian "Remember the Alamo!" 
just as lustily as they shouted the barbarous and unchristian 
" Remember the Maine!" On the other hand war used as 
a police measure as the powers are now using it in China 
deserves the utmost support of every true patriot and lover 
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of his kind in spite of the obvious fact that the mistakes of the 
powers brought this war on. You will not suspect me, I am 
sure, of being an ardent upholder of the past foreign policy 
of President McKinley, but I take pleasure in saying em- 
phatically that I consider his course of action in these terrible 
Chinese turmoils that are horrifying Christendom to be emi- 
nently statesmanlike, and worthy of the approbation and 
support of every American who puts the human race and his 
native land above party and faction. 

Whether the powers, by learning how to use force in 
concert as a police measure against barbarism, will learn the 
plain lesson of the necessity of peace among themselves de- 
pends upon themselves. If race selfishness prevails, the 
earliest years of the twentieth century will be afflicted with 
a spectacle much more shocking than the uprising of the 
Boxers in China, or than the somewhat less surprising out- 
break of the mob spirit in New Orleans. But why should 
not race selfishness prevail when the race that in its own con- 
ceit at least leads the world showers honors upon men who 
invade friendly States in time of peace, makes an uncrowned 
laureate of a poet who incites to war, and takes an absurd 
pleasure in ranting about the decadence of other races ? Is 
not the spectacle of a decadent race — if such a spectacle 
is visible to other eyes than those of folly-blown pride — 
enough to render sad any man save a born fool? Are not 
honors showered upon freebooters likely to turn into curses 
upon those that shower them ? And as for the literature of 
racial selfishness — the literature of war and conquest, or the 
still more nauseating propaganda of the dum-dum gospel, 
alias "Duty and Destiny," what future has it in store for 
itself save the emphatic condemnation of the ages yet to be? 
We may praise the poetry and prose of our eloquent advo- 
cates of Anglo-Saxon world-empire as much as we please, 
but we may be sure that unless the apostles and martyrs of 
truth in all ages have died the deaths of raving maniacs, four 
lines of an English poet who in genius and range of intelli- 
gence and soul far surpasses any of his present day sue- 
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cessors, four lines written at the end of that eighteenth cen- 
tury we are so wont to patronize, will outlive all the poetry 
of our complacent generation. They are from the "Ancient 
Mariner," of Samuel Taylor Coleridge — nomen clarum et 
venerabile — and they run: 

" He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all." 

What Coleridge would have thought of the love that mani- 
fests itself in the shooting down of feeble peoples who do 
not appreciate the blessings of the American and British 
Constitutions may be left to you to determine. 

But I fear that much of what I have just been saying will 
seem to you so idealistic that you will class me with those 
cloistered students who have practically no grasp upon af- 
fairs. Such is always the disposition of a dominant majority 
toward an uninfluential minority that ventures to check them 
in their mad career by mere force of reason. Indeed, the 
man who dares to criticise his country's actions in times of 
excitement is fortunate if he is only sneered at as a student 
— surely, a noble appellation — and is not branded as a trai- 
tor or jeered at by an inurbane press. It is far easier to side 
with the mob than to attempt to quell it, and it is easier to 
preach crass sermons or to deliver turgid addresses in favor 
of some popular and usually misapprehended cause than to 
subject it to close scrutiny and calm analysis. 

So in regard to this matter of war it is easier to accept it 
as a fixed, if intermittent, condition of national life than to 
study it in its origins and development, to estimate its ef- 
fects, and to consider it in its relations with the future of our 
slowly perfecting race. Many of us, indeed, recognize 
vaguely that there is some inconsistency between professing 
to obey the Golden Rule and declaring war upon our neigh- 
bors because we happen to have got in a dispute with them, 
but we do not press the point and take refuge in some opti- 
mistic platitude about the far-off day, 
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When the war drum throbs no longer, and the battle flags are furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 

In other words, with all our boasted acumen of these latter 
days, most of us have failed to reach with regard to war the 
intellectual development of little Wilhelmine of the poem, 
who asked what it was all about and what good came of it 
at last. 

Old Kaspar, you will remember, was honest enough to 
answer that he did not know what the English and French 
killed each other for in the "famous victory" of Blenheim. 
His simple candor is not imitated by many leaders of modern 
opinion — I will not say "thought" — who have promulgated 
quite a philosophy of war which is eagerly appropriated by 
politicians and professional soldiers and is accepted without 
protest by thousands of excitable and unreflecting citizens 
among whom, sad to relate, are to be found not a few conse- 
crated servants of the Prince of Peace. Now, if we are to 
have a philosophy of war as a complement to the gospel of the 
"Strenuous Life," it is surely permissible to us humble stu- 
dents to subject it to a vigorous examination. It may be trea- 
son of the kind indulged in by Burke and Fox, to question the 
wisdom and mercy of a benevolent President, or the opin- 
ions formed upon foreign policy by a loved and pious bishop 
in a flying trip around the globe; but it surely cannot be 
treason to express one's opinion about a philosophy. What 
is a philosophy for if it is not to be discussed ? The gospel of 
" Duty and Destiny " may be one of those evangels that must 
be accepted at the point of the sword or the mouth of a can- 
non; but a philosophical defense of war should surely be pre- 
sented and maintained in a peaceful manner, and is a fit 
subject for investigation. 

Unfortunately, I have not time to-night to investigate step 
by step some of the remarkable contributions to human 
knowledge recently made by the advocates of war as a 
rational means of keeping up the vitality, the dignity, the 
sense of honor of our race. I can only ask you, therefore, 
to give me as much credence as you would normally do, 
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when I tell you candidly that the arguments I have read and 
heard advanced in favor of the value and necessity of war 
are strikingly similar to those made a generation or two ago 
in favor of the value and necessity of slavery and the code. 
If any of you still believe in owning slaves and fighting 
duels, you are quite welcome to treat with amused indul- 
gence or with positive scorn every statement made by me 
to-night. If, however, you believe that each generation 
finds baleful some institution or custom which former gen- 
erations deemed indispensable and worthy of the most heroic 
defense, you will, I think, do well to follow the hint I have 
given, and compare the current methods of advocating war 
with the long-exploded methods of defending slavery and 
dueling and the subjection of women and religious perse- 
cution — in fact, the whole long list of evils from which the 
race, never without a heroic struggle, has at last freed itself, 
in whole or in part. And, if agreeing with me in consider- 
ing fatuous and antiquated the arguments usually advanced 
in support of war — by which I mean, of course, offensive, 
not defensive, war — you are inclined to doubt whether so 
radical an evil can be exterminated within a reasonable 
period of time, I will simply ask you to refresh yourselves 
once more with the literature of dueling and slavery in this 
country, and then count on your fingers the number of years 
that elapsed between the publication of the most elo- 
quent of the treatises you have perused and the abolition of 
the institution and custom. I do not think that you will need 
many hands to perform this feat of computation. 

But, thank God ! if the nineteenth century has its philso- 
phy of war and its gospel of " Duty and Destiny," it is also 
not without its witnesses to the barbarism of war and the shal- 
low folly of racial selfishness. 

A much-criticised English poet in his most berated poem 
— Lord Byron in ' ' Don Juan ' ' — wrote about war in a way 
to be commended to those latter-day divines who implore 
the Almighty to smile upon deeds of carnage, holding ap- 
parently with the not infrequently stupid Wordsworth, whom 
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Byron satirized, that carnage is God's daughter — a bit of 
theogony that might have suited the ancient Hebrews, but is 
somewhat antiquated to-day. What Byron would have had 
to say about the hypocrisies of the closing years of a cen- 
tury whose opening decades he lashed with a power un- 
paralleled in English literature since the days of Swift is 
something that can only be guessed at; yet, certain it is that 
few ages have needed a Byron to clear the atmosphere of 
cant more than our own does. For it is to be feared that 
only here and there in our Western world has an alert ear 
caught the eloquently pleading accents of the noblest voice 
of modern times — a voice which comes to us from that 
strange land where Orient and Occident meet — the voice of 
Count Leo Tolstoi. We listen to the shouts that acclaim a 
Dewey, or to the guffaws that mark the osculatory progress 
of a Hobson, or to the sordid political forecastings of a Han- 
na, or to the millennium mouthings of a Bryan, or to the 
cynical confessions of a Rhodes — and we are comparatively 
deaf to the gospel of a cosmopolitan peace preached by a 
Tolstoi. Dreamer, we call him; yes, one of those dreamers 
that are remembered by a grateful world when narrow-vi- 
sioned men of action and thought, their laurel and bay wreaths 
faded, sleep in untended tombs. A dreamer; yes, and 
would that the latter-day literature of our Anglo-Saxon race 
— the race that has the proud and unique distinction of hav- 
ing given Shakspere and Milton to the world — should, in 
the eyes of every people, have proved its essential vitality by 
the right to lay claim to that grand old man whose visions of 
a redeemed and glorified world visit him there amid the 
Russian snows. But instead of a Tolstoi, we have whom ? 
You may cast in what names you will, but you will never fill 
the gap, now that that other noble advocate of peace among 
the nations, William Ewart Gladstone, has gone to his grave, 
mourned by every man in the civilized world who has soul 
enough to rise above the petty prejudices of party and nation. 
Ah, yes, our nineteenth century has made greater advances 
than we are sometimes inclined to believe. It is not merely 
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the century of scientific and industrial marvels, and of phi- 
lanthropic reforms ; it is also the century of those two great 
apostles of cosmopolitan brotherhood, Gladstone and Tols- 
toi, and may I not add John Ruskin? — names that are truly 
imperishable, names that will be remembered with gratitude 
when victorious admirals and generals, and imperialist spoil- 
ers of feeble peoples, and poets who pander to racial lust of 
dominion shall have gone down to the oblivion that awaits 
them when the true kingdom of God shall come to the long- 
suffering tribes of men. W. P. Trent. 



